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T was not so 
very long 
ago that 

when our migra- 
tory shore-birds 
and water-fowl 
departed on 
their northward 
r flight they with- 
drew into a 
realm of mys- 
tery, beyond 
reach and ob- 
servation of the 
naturalists who 
would gladly 
have learned 
theirsecrets. To 
one who makes 

: : no pretension of 
being as great a naturalist as Audubon 
it is ‘mightily interesting to read his biog- 
raphies of these birds. so mysterious to 
him, and feel just a bit elated in knowing 
more of some of them than he did, to have 
found nests which he never set eyes upon, 
and to have traversed regions which, with 
all his enthusiasm, he then found it impos- 
sible to penetrate. In his day the West and 
Northwest were practically inaccessible. 
He did at last manage to ascend the Mis- 
souri River by boat to the borders of our 
present Montana, after many weeks of toil 
and danger. But even then he could not 
wander back from the muddy river to the 
grass-girt prairie lakelets where the hordes 
of wild fowl nested. There was constant 
danger from Indians, and to study birds un- 
der military escort is not the most success- 
ful method. 

If only he could have struck eastward 
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from the upper Missouri for a few score 
miles and reached the lake region in what 
is now North Dakota, he could have filled 
many a gap in his material. There the wild 
geese and ducks nest even now and the 
elusive shore-birds rear their young. With 
a boat launched on the Minnewaukon, or 
“Spirit Water,” he might have been rea- 
sonably safe from the savages, for even to 
this day the Indians have a superstitious 
fear of paddling out on its waters; believing 
that the mysterious evil Spirit may destroy 
them. 

Along the gravelly margin of this large 
lake resort hosts of shore-birds in the season 
of migration; but for breeding purposes 
those which stay prefer the little grassy 
pools or sloughs which lie back on the 


prairie from the larger lakes. These are 
scattered all over the region, from the 


Dakotas, western Minnesota and eastern 
Montana, northward through Manitoba and 
Assiniboia, and up into the Saskatchewan 
country, the muskeg region, and the bar- 
ren grounds to the arctic sea. All this 
is the favorite summer home of multitudes 
of our swift-flying, mysterious shore-birds, 
or limicole, and the keen enthusiast who 
has long tried to become familiar with 
them can here find them in goodly numbers 
and study them at leisure. 

Most of the species go far to the north to 
those parts of their range which are as yet 
little known and quite inaccessible. The 
final weeding-out process in the southern 
part of this range comes promptly with the 
early days of June. I shall never forget 
the sight which | witnessed for a few hours 
one day in May in North Dakota on a 
little, shallow, muddy, alkaline pool of a 
few acres. Just back from the shore, in 
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some dry rushes, were two nests of the 
mallard and two of the marsh hawk. The 
water of the pool was but a few inches deep 
in any part, and it was fairly alive with 
shore-birds. There were golden and black- 
bellied plovers,, yellow-legs, dowitchers, 
sanderlings and other Sandpipers, . turn- 
stones, avocets, willets ‘and phalaropes. 
They were wading about and actively prob- 
ing the soft mud, without any interference 
or jealousy, and all were having a fine time. 
Within a few days all but the last three 
kinds had left for the far north, and even 
among the phalaropes there was a division, 
for there were two kinds, the northern and 
the Wilson’s, and it was only the latter 
which stayed. 

Back on the dry prairies the sickle-billed 
curlew, the marbled godwit, the upland or 
field plover and the kildeer nested; but this 
group of three—the avocet, willet and Wil- 
son’s phalarope—form a distinct unity,— 
shore-birds which nest beside the grassy 
pools in this southern section of the north- 
west shore-bird paradise. 

I propose that we pitch our tent among 
these open lakelets in a well-watered region 
in western Assiniboia, tether out the horses, 
and enjoy these quaint shore-birds. Whére 
we see one, we shall probably find the three, 
and discover that, though they mingle on 
good terms in their bird society, each has a 
distinct and pronounced individuality. 

As we approach the lake which we have 
selected for our camping ground, we shall 
be wise to exercise more circumspection 
than our shore-birds find necessary, or we 
may meet with unpleasantness, such as I 
experienced when new to that country. 
We were driving over the prairie toward a 
lake, having no eyes for anything save the 
avocets on the shore and three pairs of 
wild geese out in the water, which seemed 
solicitous over our intrusion. It was an 
alkaline.country, and the ground, which 
looked firm and dry with a crust of the salts, 
proved to be far otherwise. Suddenly the 
horse broke through this crust, and, after a 
short struggle, fell down and lay still, com- 
pletely mired, the wagon also sinking in up 
to the hubs. Wehad an unpleasant time of 
it before we got out. But, with the exercise 
of due care, we may make camp on a dry 
spot on the breezy prairie beside the lake, 
and learn more about shore-birds and water- 
fowl from first-hand observation than is 
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permitted to any but the most favored 
lovers of wild nature. Would that Audu- 
bon could have enjoyed this treat! 

Of this trinity of odd characters—bird- 
freaks, we might call them—which we are 
following up, the bright and shining light 
is certainly the avocet. Its very appear- 
ance is distinguished, and instantly arrests 
attention. The plumage is of sharply con- 
trasted black and white, with yellowish buff 
on head and neck; the legs are like stilts, 
while the bill, too, is long and slender, curv- 
ing up in a way to make one wonder how 
the creature can eat. The first pair which 
I ever saw, on the shore of a Dakota lake, 
made a profound impression on me by their 
appearance and graceful movements as 
they ran jauntily about pursuing some sort 
of insect prey. 

The saying that what is meat to one may 
be poison to another is well exemplified in 
the avocet. For our part, we have to exer- 
cise great care in that western country to 
avoid drinking alkaline water, whereas the 
avocet dislikes the insipid stuff which we 
extol as pure. Seemingly it is as objection- 
able to him as food without salt is to us. 
Hence we have to travel well west toward 
the Bad Lands of Dakota before we find 
the water sufficiently seasoned to suit our 
dainty epicure and to induce him to remain 
for the summer. Even the most unsavory 
mud hole, which is too bad for most of the 
other birds, is not without attraction for 
that craver of strong condiments. 

Practically every lake and pool in the 
region where we stayed in western Assini- 
boia had its breeding colony of avocets 
running and vociferating along its muddy 
shores. These colonies are not great bird 
cities, but villages and hamlets, making up 
in number what they lack in size. They 
average from three or four to a dozen or 
fifteen pairs, though occasionally they run 
up to several dozens. The first such group 
which we found comprised about fifteen 
families, and was situated along the shore 
of a muddy bay of alargelake. It was the 
last week in May, and, as we approached 
this shallow arm of the lake, with its 
whitened margin, we could see the distin- 
guished avocets wading about. Near them 
were a large company of black-bellied plov- 
ers and sanderlings, with some willets and 
godwits and a few phalaropes. The mi- 
gratory plovers, as usual, were decidedly 
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The avocet family is increasing rapidly. 


wary and flew away at our approach, as did 
some of the others when we came up near 
them. Not so the avocets. Some of them 
were running along the shore ahead of us, 
limping badly, toppling over to one side 
with outstretched wings, as though drawn 
over with sciatic rheumatism. According 
to the few available accounts of their 
breeding habits, the eggs are laid on the 
open beach, and, as there were evidently 
none, we assumed that they were about to 
lay and were perturbed simply at our in- 
trusion into their chosen haunts. But a 
subsequent visit showed that they had even 
then had eggs back some rods from the 
shore on the white alkaline crust, amid 
sparse grass. The nests were frail little 
rims of dry grass, and each contained four 
pointed, heavily marked eggs. They were 
not in acompact colony, but were scattered 
about, some yards or rods apart. 

When I sat down near the shore and kept 
still, the avocets ceased their odd maneu- 
vers and waded about before me, feeding. 
They are sixteen or seventeen inches in 
length, with legs about six inches up to the 
feathers. They would wade out till the 
water came up to their breasts, and then 
take to swimming with lightness and grace, 
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their feet being partly webbed. When 
wading and feeding they would immerse 
their long bills up to the nostrils and run 
them dextrously through the soft mud in 
search of their minute prey. 

On subsequent visits I could tell when 
the young had begun to hatch by the ac- 
tions of some of the birds. Instead of their 
former tolerance or mild remonstrance, they 
became perfectly furious. Screaming and 
yelping, a bird would fly wildly about and 
then dash like lightning at my head, swery- 
ing off just beyond arms’ reach. Presently 
it would alight on the shore, run along 
vociferating, and then make a renewed at- 
tack. The young are curious, nimble little 
striped fellows, and hide as soon as the 
parents begin to scream. So closely do 
their colors and markings harmonize with 
the dry grass and alkaline deposit that it is 
very hard to discover them, as it is, indeed, 
the young of all these shore-birds. 

At a certain ranch the cowboys told me 
of a series of smail muddy sloughs where 
these “‘yellow-necked snipe” made a tre- 
mendous ado whenever they passed, so one 
day I drove over there to investigate. The 
domains of two ranches adjoined at that 
point between two of the ponds, and were 
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separated by the typical barbed-wire fence. 
On one side were a number of ferocious- 
looking black bulls, and on the other a herd 
of cows and calves. No sooner did I ap- 
pear than the dozen or so pairs of avocets 
which dwelt around the pools hastened to 
meet me, making more din than one would 
believe possible from so few birds. The 
young were evidently all hatched, and I did 
not see one of the little skulkers. Between 
the roaring of the bulls, the lowing of the 
other cattle, and the screaming of the avo- 
cets, assisted by a couple of pairs of willets, 
it was hardly a place for quiet meditation 
upon the wonders of nature. Nor was the 
attitude of Taurus toward strangers con- 
ducive to prolonged stay. 

The best avocet ground which I happened 
upon in Assiniboia was an island in a large 
lake, separated from the mainland by about 
a third of a mile of morass, with water from 
waist to breast deep. It appeared from 
shore to be a likely place, and get to it | 
would, though there was no boat. So | 
tethered the horse out to graze, donned 
the high rubber wading pants, and started 
across with some fifty pounds of cameras, 
plates and various necessities strapped 
high and tight around my neck, to keep 
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them out of the water. Out in the mid- 
dle the waders sprang aleak, and a sharp 
buckle pulled out and fell down inside under 
one foot, causing agony at every step. The 
straps almost choked me, but there was no 
relief but to reach the island as quickly as 
possible, or sacrifice the precious cameras. 
Being alone, there was danger of being 
drowned, but I struggled slowly on through 
the reeds, and was glad enough when, gasp- 
ing, I stumbled ashore and threw down the 
pack. Immediately a crowd of avocets set 
up a shrieking, ducks fluttered off their 
nests, and there was general pandemonium 
among the various water-birds feeding in 
or by the pools. Here was many a day’s 
work cut out for me right in this one lo- 
cality. 

Before me was a series of alkaline lake- 
lets nestling in the depressions of the 
grassy island, and it took but a few mo- 
ments to find nest after nest of the avocets. 
In this case there were no flats extending 
back from the shores, only narrow margins 
backed by sloping banks covered with 
thick prairie grass, so that all the nests were 
close to the water’s edge, and had been 
built up a couple of inches to keep the eggs 
from being overflowed in rain storms. It 
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was the middle of June, and unfortunately 
the eggs had all hatched, save for a few 
which had spoiled and had remained in the 
nests. The young, as usual, were secure- 
ly hidden in the grass, save in one nest 
which afforded a most interesting specta- 
cle. There was an unhatched egg; by it was 
an empty egg-shell, out of which the wet, 
slimy little avocet had just crawled; an- 
other youngster, all dried off, was still in the 
nest and looked very pretty; just outside 
was the eldest of the family, already mak- 
ing off to the conventional hiding place in 
the grass. As I examined and _ photo- 
graphed them, the anxious parents were 
outdoing themselves in the perfectly war- 
rantable display of their strong emotions. 
They had chosen their nesting site in a very 
interesting and populous center, for, be- 
sides other avocets’ nests, there were within 
a few rods a nest and eggs each of the mal- 
lard, pintail, gadwall and blue-winged teal. 
The mallard’s nest was only a few feet 
away, back in the grass, but evidently there 
was no discord between these somewhat 
dissimilar bird neighbors. 

This island with its ponds proved to be 
a fine place also for a study of the avo- 
cet’s congenors, the willet and the Wil- 
son’s phalarope. The willet, well known to 
sportsmen, is a grayish bird, a little smaller 
than the avocet, and likewise long of bill 
and legs, but more widely distributed over 
the United States. It breeds also in the 
far south, and I have found them nesting 
in colonies on sandy islands off the southern 
coasts of the United States. And here, 
away up in the Canadian Northwest, was 
the old familiar, inquisitive, vociferous ac- 
quaintance, the very same, though its 
plumage is a mere shade lighter, and scien- 
tists call it the western willet. 

The nest is built in some tussock of thick 
grass, and it is next to impossible to find it, 
unless one happens to surprise the female 
on thenest. Often, though, by his scream- 
ing, the male warns her off, and then one 
may as well abandon the search. But if 
one finds the nest and returns to it some 
other time opportunely before the alarm 
is given, the female will sit very close and 
allow one almost to touch her before she 
flutters out. 

In the nesting season, when the young 
are not very near and in no immediate dan- 
ger, the willet becomes almost companion- 


able. To be sure he is spying on us, but he 
is not by any means “impossible,” since 
he abates his angry dashes at one’s head 
and to some extent his scream about “ pill- 
willy-willet,’’ and simply follows the in- 
truder to make sure that he behaves him- 
self. Wherever we go, unless it be too far 
back on the dry prairie, it is likely that a 
willet will comprise part of the scenery, 
trotting along through the grass or on the 
shore of the pool, making a pretense at feed- 
ing, but always keeping his weather-eye 
open. But if, at length, we unwittingly 
come too near the place where the young 
are in hiding, there is sure to be renewed 
trouble. Both the willets will be every- 
where, dashing at us, scurrying about in the 
grass, or alighting on the nearest bush, 
withal never forgetting to vociferate. How- 
ever, in spite of all the abuse which the 
willets have lavished upon me, I am free to 
confess that I love them still, the saucy, 
impudent things! 

Very different in temperament is the 
small but interesting Wilson’s phalarope, a 
bird about as large as a medium-sized sand- 
piper. It is very common in nearly all 
parts of the northwestern prairies wherever 
there are grassy pools or sloughs. It is a 
quiet, beautiful little bird, with no im- 
modest outcries, feeding prettily along the 
moist margins of the sloughs, and not dis- 
tressing itself over our presence. From 
nearly every standpoint this phalarope— 
like all the other species of its class—is 
an anomaly among the birds. Apparently 
a land bird, it has partially webbed or 
scalloped feet and is a good and graceful 
swimmer. The female is the larger and 
handsomer of the pair; she does the court- 
ing, and he most of the subsequent incu- 
bation and nursery work. He is duly 
meek and obedient, as becomes the hus- 
band of an Amazon; for so worthy and 
strenuous a young female as she will not 
tolerate a buck hanging around idle when 
there is plenty of useful work to be done. 
For her part, to lay eggs so big that the 
chicks are clothed and able to run at birth 
is all that should reasonably be expected of 
her. Their marital relations are otherwise 
scandalous, from our point of view. Two 
or three idle, vainglorious females are often 
seen devoting themselves to one little male 
at the height of the nesting season, and no 
one seems to be sure whether or not he is 
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the husband of any one or all of them. 
Anyhow they are all head over ears in love 
with him. One such group of four followed 
me around one afternoon, as though anx- 
ious about their nest in the grass. They 
alighted in a pool to swim about, and | se- 
cured a snapshot of them. 

We will keep walking about through the 
grass just back from the shore of the slough, 
and it is nearly inevitable that eventually 
a small bird will go fluttering out almost 
from our feet, and there is the grassy nest 
skillfully concealed in the tussock, with 
four very heavily marked pointed eggs, 
with so many scrawls on them that they 
are almost black. The grass can be opened 
up, the camera left focused upon the nest, 
and a long thread connected with the 
shutter, and it will probably not be long 
before the solicitous and dutiful little hus- 
band will resume his brooding, and we can 
take his picture. 

One of the prettiest sights I have wit- 
nessed in bird life was when a male phala- 
rope fluttered up before me and disclosed 
four of the most singular-looking little 
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chicks I had ever laid eyes upon, with long 
legs and a striped black and reddish downy 
plumage, squatting in a heap in the grass. 
While | photographed them the stricken 
father circled twittering around me quite 
near by, giving me some good chances at 
him, too, with the camera. His wife, with 
less evident concern, matters more 
calmly from a greater distance, though she 
was by no means unmoved, and occasion- 
ally even ventured to join him, 

The phalarope is a perfect little gem in 
its beauty of plumage and grace of motion. 
Indeed there is something most attractive 
and appealing about the whole class of 
shore-birds, which so beautify both our 
marine and inland shores. Unfortunately 
they are becoming more and more scarce. 
The smaller kinds should never be classed 
as game birds, to be killed and eaten, any 
more than should warblers or thrushes, 
while those which are larger and more fit for 
food require more stringent protection and 
forbearance on the part of all true sports- 
men, to give them the chance which they 
so much need to recuperate their numbers, 
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Sodwit and avocet take breakfast together at the slough. 
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I start up out of the luxurious, en- 

folding feather bed at the rat-tat-tat 
of Sally’s knuckles on the door. \Her foot- 
steps echo down the oil-clothed ‘floor of 
the landing, and from somewhere beneath 
the sun-patched blind I can hear Farmer 
Hodge’s voice giving laconic orders. And 
with mingled reluctance and pride at such 


I is half-past five in themorning when 


early rising, I slip out upon the soft sheep-\ 


skins that litter the cold floor. 
Rat-a-tat-tat. ere is Sally again with 
my hot water. A most extraordinary girl 
is Sally. She is only twenty, but her 
father and mother, Somerset people, have 
both been dead for some time and Sally is 
“workin’ out.” She admits being very 
fond of all the arts. Her “favorite” songs 
are “The Holy City” and “My Daddy Is 
a Gentleman.” She is not certain which 
she likes the better, but she prefers them 
both to “The Lost Chord.’”’ As for books 
she abominates dull reading, but she loves 
great masterpieces like ““Lady Audley’s 


Secret.”” She has a secret passion for the 
“dramer,”’ but she says she cried so hard 
when she saw “The Worst Woman in 
London” at Plymouth that she fairly 


dreads going again. Sally has been up to 
London once, and she has a startling imi- 
tation Park Lane accent not unlike that 
which patriotic Americans occasionally 
smuggle through the New York custom- 
house. Sally receives five dollars a month 
in wages and works hard, although she is 
conscious of being above her position. 
Farmer Hodges has only had the tenancy 
of Hillscott Farm for some dozen years 
“come Michaelmas”—the beginning and 
end of yearly rentings. Before that he and 
his fathers before him for some four hun- 
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dred years fought rougher land over on 
the edge of Dartmoor, a few miles away. 
Some success with breeding ponies, how- 
ever, brought him money enough to rent 
the three hundred odd acres of Hillscott 
from the man who owns most of the land 
for miles around, who builds the stout gray, 
stone slate-roofed houses and stables and 
puts his crest over the front door, and who 
has the giving of the “living” (the appoint- 


‘ment of the preacher) at the church in the 


nearest town, three miles away. Hodges, 
of \course, pays all the local taxes—and 
they. are many—while the landlord pays 
the church tax and the state tax and the 
income tax and insures the property. And 
Hodges pays from three dollars to twenty- 
five dollars an acre for the land, about two- 
thirds of which grows crops, while the rest 
is orchard and pasture land. The farm- 
hands, half a dozen in number, live in 
solid little cottages on the road below with 
their own potato patch at their back door. 
Hodges pays them about four dollars a 
week and furnishes them fuel and cider. 

Much of this Hodges tells me in inter- 


-mittent jerks of volubility while he and 


Jeemes, the boy, milk the ten or a dozen 
cows in the sheds, and feed and water the 
stock, and turn out the sheep and cows and 
calves into pasture in broad fields beyond 
the sheds or in broader fields far down the 
road. He is by nature a silent man bred 
in the silences of the moor, but his pride 
stirs his tongue now and then over his new 
American machinery and the yield of his 
broad acres, over which he toils from dawn 
till dark in spite of his seventy-five years. 
This is his world and he never has been out’ 
of it even as far as Exeter or Plymouth. 
He is proud of his cows, South Devons, and 
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